FOW 


So large 

The profpeft was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton's Parad. Reg 
Fo'untful. adj. [fount and full] Full of fprings. 

But when the fountful Ida’s top they fcal’d with utmoft 
hade, 

All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman's Iliuds. 

ToFoupe. v. a. To drive with fudden impetuofity. A word 
out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confeflion of ftrangers, as fmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe 
their words out of the throat with fat and full fpirits. Camden. 
FOUR. adj. [ yeopep, Saxon.] I wicc two. 

Juft as 1 wiflvd, die lots were caft on four ; 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope's Odyffey, b.ix. 

FOURBE. n f [French.] A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 
in ufe. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings difmal tydings; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe diflurb! 

Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a four be. Denham. 

Fourfo'ld. adj [four and fold.] Four times told. 

He fhall reftorc the lamb fourfold , becaufe he had no pity. 

2 Sa. xii. 6. 

Fcjurfo'oted. adj. [for and foot. ] Quadruped; having 
twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 1 

From fight difluaded the fourfooted train, > 

Now beat the hoof with Neilus on the plain. Dryden. 3 
Foursco're. adj. [four an&fcote.] 

1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and crofted the 
ocean to Spain, having loft fourfcore of their (hips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a common¬ 
wealth, maintaining a navy of fourjcore fliips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourfcore years, 
obtained great veneration from all fober Proteltants. Clarcnd. 

2. It is ufed elliptically for fourfcore years in numbering the 
age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek; 

But at fourfcore it is too late a week. Shak. As you like it. 
Some few might be of ufe in council upon great occafions, 
’till after threefcore and ten ; and the two late minifters in 
Spain were fo ’till fourfcore. Temple. 

Foursquare, adj. [furan&fquare.] Quadrangular; having 
four fides and angles equal. 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall carried feur- 
fquare, of great height and beauty; and on each fquare cer¬ 
tain brazen gates curioufly engraven. Raleigh s Hijlcry. 

Fourteen, adj. [peopejrcyn, Saxon.] Four and ten; twice 
feven. 

She fays I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for lheer ale. 

Shakefpcare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Fourteenth, adj. [from fourteen.] The ordinal of fourteen ; 
the fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eyes of Come not open before the fourteenth 
jay Brown's Vulgar.Errours , b. iii. c. 26; 

Fourth, adj. [from four.] The ordinal of four; the firft 
after the third. 

A third is like the former : filthy hags ! 

Why do you (hew me this ? A fourth ? ftart eye! 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
Fo'urthly. adv. [from fourth.] In the fourth place. 

Fourthly , plants have their feed and feminal parts uppermoft, 
and living creatures have them lowcrmoft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Fourwhe'eled. adj. [four and wheel.] Running upon twice 
two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwheel'd cars, compact and ftrong. 

The mafiy load could bear, and roll along. Pope's OdyJJey 
Fo'utra. n.f [from feutre, French.] A fig ; a feoff; an ad 

of contempt. . n , 

A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. H. IV . 
FOWL. n. f. [puxel, pub!, Saxon ; vogel, Dutch.] A winged 
animal; a bird. It is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes. 

The beads, the fifties, and. the winged fowls, 

Arc their males fubjecls, and at their controuls. Shakefp. 
Lucullus entertained Pompcy in a magnificent houfe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for the Summer; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anfwered, do you not 
think me as wife as divers fowls, to change my habitation in 
tbf Winter feafon. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

This mighty breath 

Inftrucls the fowls of heaven. ; Thomfon's Spring. 

To Fowl. v. «. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 

FoEvler. n.f [from fowl.] A fportfman who purfucs birds. 
The fowler , warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift early fteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades, 

Offcnfive to the birds. Phillips. 


FRA 

With flaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 

When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'w LINGPIECE. n.f. [fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

’Tis neceffary that the countryman be provided with a good 
. fwlingpiece , to deftroy and fcarc them away. Mortimer. 
FOX. n.f. [pox, Saxon; vos, vofeb, Dutch.] 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with (harp ears and a 
bulhy tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or (mail animals. 

1 he fox barks not when he would Ileal the lamb. Shake/. 
He that trufts to you. 

Where he (hould find you lions, finds you bares; 

Where foxes , geefe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes , than the fortrefies of fair warriours. Locke. 

7. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 
Fo'xcase. n.f. [fox and cafe.] A fox’s (kin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcafe for a fox, 
than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for a cafe. L'Ejlrange. 
Fo'xchase. n.f. [fox and chafe. ] The purfuit of the fox 
with hounds. 

See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late; 

Mad at a foxclaje , wife at a debate. Pope , Epi/lle i. 

Fo'xevil. n.J. [fox and evil ] A kind of difeafe in which the 
hair (heds. 

Fo'xg loves, n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
fix ample long fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, is 
tubulofe and compreffed, and a little reflexed at the brim: 
thefe flowers are difpofed in a long fpike, and always grow 
upon one fide of, the (talk : the ovary of the flower becomes a 
roundilh fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the mid¬ 
dle: it has two cells, in which many fmall feeds are coi> 
tained. V Miller. 

Foxhu'nter. n.f. [fox and hunter.] A man wiofe chief am¬ 
bition is to (hew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out deals the 
fox. L'EJlrange , Fable 104. 

John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a fix-bar 
gate. Spectator, N°. 561. 

Fo'xship. n.f. [from fox.] The chara&er or qualities of a 
fox; cunning; mifehievous art. 

Had’d thou foxjhip 

To bani(h him that (truck more blows for Rome, 

Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Fo'xtrap. n.f. [fox and trap.] A gin or fnare to catch 
foxes. 

Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to fet a 
foxtrap. Tatler, N°. 56. 

For. n.f. [foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. An obfolete 
word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 

And of them both did foy and tribute raife. Fairy Queen. 
To Fract. v. a. [fraCtus , Latin.] To break; to violate; to 
infringe. Found perhaps only in the following paffage. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his frailed dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefpeare's Timm. 

FRA'CTION. n.f [fra ft ion, Fr. fradio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of breaking ; the (late of being broken. 

It hath been obferved by feveral, that the furface of the 
earth hath been broke, and the parts of it diflocatcd; but more 
particularly feveral parcels of nature retain (till the evident 
marks of fraction and ruin. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 
computed, nor the fun, whereby years are accounted, con- 
fifteth of whole numbers, but admits of fractions and broken 
parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13- 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fractional, adj. [from fraction.] Belonging to a broken 
number. , 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing and 
decreafing numbers, commonly called abfolute or whole num¬ 
bers, and negative or fractional numbers. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
FRA'CTURE. n.f. [fraClura, Latin.] 

1. Breach ; feparation of continuous parts. 

T hat may do it without any great fraClure of the more 
liable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the 
laws thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The feparation of the continuity of a bone in living bodies. 
But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy. 

That fo the broken bones may joy, 

And tune together in a well-fet fong. 

Full of his praifes. 

Who dead men raifes ; 

EraClurcs yteW cur’d, make us more ftror.g. 


Herbert- 

Fractures 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English tan 
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PraBures of the fcull are dangerous, hot in coniequence of 
the injury done to the cranium itfelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Fra'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was drefled, and the fractured bones united toge¬ 
ther. iVifeman s Surgery. 

FRA GILE, adj. [ fragile, French ; fragilis, Latin.] 

1. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes. 

That nature’s fragile veil'd doth fuftain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shakefpeare's Ttmon. 

The (talk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon's N. Ht/l. 

When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 

’Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line. Denham. 

A dry (lick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in the moift fubftance 
there is lefs reft than in what is drier and more fragile. Glanv. 

4 . Weak ; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 

Much oftentation, vain of flefhly arms, 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war. 

Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. Milton’s Paradife Regain'd. 

Fragility, n. /. [from fragile.] 

1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs fragility , 
decod bodies in water for two or three days. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

2. Weaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be deftroyed. 

Fearing the uncertainty of man’s fragility , the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles's Hijiory. 

3. Frailty; Fablenefs to fault. 

All could not be right, in fuch a (late, in this lower a<*e of 
fragility. JVotton. 

FRA'GMENT. n.f. [fragmentum, Latin.] A part broken 
from the whole; an imperfed piece. 

He who late a feeptre did command. 

Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 

Cowley, in his unfiniflied fragment of the Davideis, has 
flicwn us this way to improvement. Watts’s Improvement. 

If a thinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick¬ 
et appears all over of one uniform colour, fliould be (lit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs 
\vith the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment 

_ fliould not keep its colour. Newton's Opt. 

Fragmentary, adj. [from fragment.] Compofed of frao-- 
ments. A word not elegant, nor in ufe. ° 

She, (he is gone; (he’s gone: when thou know’ll this. 
What fragmentary rubbifti this world is. 

Thou know’ll, and that it is not worth a thought • 

™ FrnZ 0 ™'? that thinks if nought. * Donne. 

FRAGOR. n.f [Latin.] Anoife; a crack; a crafti. 

I urfu d by hideous fragors , as before 
The flames defeend, they in their breaches roar. Sandys 

FRA'rplvrv \f ra Z rantia ' Lat 'J Swcetnefs of fmeft j 

Fragrancy. J pleafingfcent; grateful odour. 

vi- - , Eve fe P arate he fpies, 

Veil d in a cloud of fragrance , where (he flood 
Hal(-fpy d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. b. ix. 

, r™. more P'e a fed to Purvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 

S.SK: 1 ’ IT “<* verdure, than 

cial hL? P ° f f ° re,gn countries kept alive by artifi- 
N„ ‘. r r vavt Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 47 . 
Not lovelier feem’d Narciffus to the eye- 47 

Nor when a flower, could boaft more fragrancy. Garth. 

Such was the w;ne; to quench whole fervent fleam 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living dream 

Bre^M ° ne CU? - u? C ’ d: the S° b,et down’d, 

FRA'GRAN-rT / r f a & ranacs arou nd. Pope's Odyffey, b. ix; 
fmeff. • ° dj : tAir-.U.to.] Odorous j Iweet of 

The nymph vouchfafd to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

i he flow’rs, lefs blooming than her face; 

Fr a ir rCCnt ’ ]ds f ro i rant than her breath. />• 

AsXT- Wi * fweet feent 

you may condude^hemrij 3 " 86 

Frail, n.f. P ’ Mortimers Hujbandry. 

i- A bafket made of ruflies. 

PD^/r Ufh f ° r weavin S balkets. 

FRAIL, nay. [ fr.gili,. Lari,,.] 

«myed.‘ * fub i e * 


fubjeft to cafualties; eafily de- ~'if the 


F R A 

thefe alfo fpcak amils: man is fail, and prone to evil, and 
therefore may foon fail in words. TayBr's Guide to Devotion. 
Fra'jlness. n.f. [from frail.] Weaknefs; inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frailnejfes and uncertainties 
of this fublunary world fo tottering and unftable as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris. 

Fra'ilty. n.f [from frail.] 

1. Weaknefs of refoliition ; inftability of mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and (lands fo firmly on bis 
Wife’s 'frailty., yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Shak. 
Nor (hould’ft thou have trufted that to woman’s frailty : 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel: Milton's Agonihes. 
God knows our frailty , pities our weaknefs, and requires 
of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2. Fault proceeding from weaknefs; fins of infirmity. 

Love did his reafon blind. 

And love’s the nobleft frai'ty of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe; 

Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. Dryden . 

Death, only death, can break the lading chain ; 

And here, ev’n then, (hall my cold dud remain ; 

Here all its frailties, all its flames refign. 

And wait, ’till ’tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope. 

FRATSCHEUR. n.f. [ French. ] Frefhnefs; coolnefs. A 
word foolifhly innovated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-ev’nings you repair, 

To fade the fraifcheur of the purer air. Dryden. 

FRAISE. n.f. [French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 

To FRAME, v. a. 

1 . To form or fabricate by orderly conftruclion and union of 
Various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked fall; 

The one fair fram'd of burn idl’d ivory, 

The other all with fiiver overcaft. Spcnfer. 

2. To fit one to another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do 
other fuch neceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to fight. 

Abbot's Defeription of the Worlds 
Hew the timber, faw it out, frame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To make; to compofe. 

Then chufing out few words mod horrible. 

Thereof did verfes frame. Spenfer. 

Fight valiantly to-day; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 

For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shakefp. 

4. To regulate; to adjuft. Jr ‘ 

Let us not deceive ourfelves by pretending to this excellent 
knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if we do not / WO ur 
lives according to it. Tillotfon. 

5. I o form to any rule or method by ftudy or precept. 

Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it, 

’ And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shakefp. H. VI: 
0. To form and digeft by thought. 

The mod abftrufe ideas are only fuch as the underftandine- 
frames to itfelf, by joining together ideas that it had either from 
objects of fenfe, or from its own operations about them. Locke. 
Full of that flame his tender feenes he warms. 

And \ frames his goddefs by your matcblefs charms. Granv 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies ; 

And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. Pole's Ody/Tev 
How many excellent reafonings are framed in the mind of a 
man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of years i IVeittc 

7. To contrive; to plan. 1 

Unpardonable the piefumption and infolence in contrivino- 
and framing this letter was. Clarendon , b. viif 

8* To fettle; to fcheme out. 

Though I cannot make true wars, 
l’U frame convenient peace. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus 

9 ‘oTlie. nVentJ t0fabncate > in a bad fenfc : as > to frame a (lory 

Aftronomers, to folve the phaenomena,/ /wm / to t h e i r con¬ 
ceit eccentncks and epicycles. wuieircon- 

Frame. n.f [from the verb.] Bacm ' 

1. AJabrick; any thing condrufted of various parts or mem- 


As^r,™ b ° d} ? ° f fo /™Va kind. 

As force without, fevers within can kill. ry m • 

fiappineft^weiSd^rMa^thafth ^ in ? a . ginar >' '"^re'of 

and the*foundation^tfelf 

" w t£ T™ s - 

• nf tlln.E __ • 1 « 


*e truly Virtuous do not eaiilv credit pvil ,, . divine ^ccma came, 

1 for if others may do JiiC h, '" ,te6 of ‘ho vocal/row. 


happen’’ vo,ublI ‘ c >' ‘homfclves any „ay, as it mig ft 

CafHes made of trees upon frem: of limbed w’ith m/rcls 

d 3 Thefe WCrC h nC T mlV mattCrS ° f ma S ni ficence. Bacon 
A1 J h , f are th >’ glorious works, parent of good I 

S^cS'aSi ?***-'■ W. L.J,. 

Dryden. 
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